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THE CATHEDRAL. 


How many sites of battles have become corn- 
fields! Just one-and-twenty years since, the 
plain in which stands Vittoria was a scene 
of burning contest: now corn waves there. 
Toulouse and Waterloo present similar 


Vittoria, in Latin Victoria, is the capital 
of the canton of Alava, in the psovince of 
< Vou. xxu1. 2D 


Biscay, in the north of Spain. It is the 
first city after crossing the Bidassoa from 
France, and entering Spain. It is situated 
partly upon the declivity of a hill, and part} 
at the end of a well cultivated valley, throug 
which meanders the Zadorra river. The 
country is less fertile than that which lies 
nearer the frontier; but the at indus- 
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try of the Biscayans force from it an un- 
willing crop. 

Vittoria was founded by Don Sancho, 
King of Navarre. Why it received the 
name of Victory does not appear; but, to an 
Englishman, it has become a most appro- 
priate and significant designation of the 
place, from the signal victory of the allies 
under Wellington, over the French, under 
Jourdan, already referred to. In the heights 
of La Puebla, south of the town, was the 
hottest of the fight; but the traveller in vain 
looks round for a column, or memorial, to 
record the event. The country has proved 
ungrateful for the timely succour of our 
millions; for, “there is not even a grey 
stone set up to mark the cold depositories of 
so many English hearts and arms. These 
mountains are their only monuments.” Yet, 
a little further on, the people have set up a 
marble column, with an inscription, to tell 
the limits of Alava and Old Castile; remind- 
ing us that it is of little use to raise land- 
marks unless the people have virtue to defend 
their territories. 

Laborde, in his excellent View of Spain, 
publistied five-and-twenty years since, de- 
scribes Vittoria as divided into the new town 
and old town ; the latter is much less inha- 
bited than the former: it is surrounded by a 
double row of walls. It is, in general, close 
and ill built; yet there are some tolerably 
broad streets, ornamented with trees, and 
watered by cool and clear streams. The city 
has a collegiate — four parishes, three 
monasteries of monks, and three nunneries, 
five chapels, and an asylum. The latter 
deserves attention among the public edifices. 
The architecture is tolerably good, and the 
interior well distributed; and children here 
are taught to read, write, and say their cate- 
chism. Most of the churches are Gothic, 
some of them handsome enough. The city 
contains 1,000 houses, besides about 2,000 
in the suburb lt ig ther about 6,500 inha- 
bitants. 

Other and more recent tourists differ from 
Laborde. In the Recollections of the Pe- 
ninsula, it is styled “a very clean town, 
witha very handsome square, excellent houses, 
good oun’ and . wel Sepied a 4 

r. Quin passed throug’ is ‘ an 
handsome city ” in 1823, It was then crowded 
with soldiers, and its entrances were defended 
with new, rough, temporary walls, with port- 
holes. There are some fine streets, he says, 
in most of which a considerable degree of 
industrious activity a to prevail. He 
looked into three or four of the principal 
churches: “they are gloomy without being 
solemn ; richly gilt, and decorated with paltry 
wooden images.”” A small but handsome 
theatre had recently been finished. 

The finest portion of the city described by 
Laborde, is a beautiful square, 220 feet each 
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way, which opens into four streets. The 
houses in it are almost all uniform; but the 
Hétel de Ville and two convents, which are 
situated here, have distinct and different 
fronts. This is the Plaza, referred to by 
Mr. Inglis, in 1830, as little inferior to the 
Place Vendéme, in Paris. 

The Engravings convey some idea of the 
architecture of Vittoria, which, to an English 
eye, may appear gloomy and uninviting. The 
oxen in the first Cut remind us of the use 
of these beasts for every kind of laborious 
work; and, according to Mr. Inglis, their 
pace outstripped his best pedestrianism. 

It is now time to glance at that ‘proud 
event which has rendered Vittoria so cele- 
brated in our time, and will enshrine its 
name in the of history for ages to come. 
The appropriateness of introducing a brief 
sketch of this memorable event to our readers, 
on the present occasion, need scarcely be 
urged ; for, at what moment can historical 
details possess more interest than upon the 
anniversary of their occurrence. 

The Battle of Vittoria, fought June 2), 
1813, was one of the crowning glories of the 
Peninsular War, aud among the ‘proudest 
of those splendid successes, honourable to 
British skill and valour, which brought to a 
glorious termination the late contest in Spain 
and Portugal.* 

Previous to the battle, Wellington perceiv- 
ing that Napoleon had somewhat weakened 
his armies in Spain, advanced from the Por- 
tuguese frontier. He was now in possession of 
the supreme authority over the Spanish armies, 
as well as the Portuguese and English, and 
appeared in ter force than ever. Thus 
Prenared, during the 20th of June, Lord 

ellington closed up his rear, collected all 
his divisions, and reconnoitred the enemy at 
Vittoria, where Joseph Buonaparte “had, on 
the previous day, concentrated all his forces, 
and placed them in a battle position. The 
succeeding details are abridged from a work 
of accredited character. 

“The French armies occupied a line nearly 


© Mr. Southey, in the opening er of his 
valuable History of the Peninsular War, says, 
“There are few i 


more powerfully and perma- 
nently excite the sympathy of use 0 
the mighty interests at stake.. For ° was no 
eommun war, of which a breach of treaty, 

sion of frontier, a distant colony, or a disputed 
succession, serves as the cause or pretext: it was 
as direct a contest between the principles of good 
and evil, as the elder Persians, or the Maniche- 
ans, imagined in their fables; it was for the life 
or death of national independence, national spirit, 
and all those holy feelings which are comprehended 
in the love of our native land. Nor was it for the 
Peninsula alone that the war was waged: it was for 
England, for Europe ; for literature and for liberty; 
for domestic morals and domestic happiness ; for 
vital welfare of the human race.” 


Military Memoirs of the Duke o, Wellingtas. 
t Libgary. 


By Capt. Moyle Sherer. Lardner’s Ca’ 
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eight miles in extent. Their extreme left 
rested upon the lofty heights of La Puebla. 
Their right was posted upon high ground 
above the villages of Abechuco and Gamarra 
Mayor. Their centre covered a range of 
strong hills on the Jeft bank of the Zadorra, 
and commanded the valley through which it 
flows towards the south in front of Vittoria. 
Part of their left wing was drawn up, touch- 
ing the left centre, on steep and commanding 
ridges above the village of Subijana de Alava. 
A strong reserve was posted in rear of the 
centre at the village of Gomecha. Their 
light troops lined the banks of the Zadorra 
in front of the ceatre, and the bridges over 
that river were fortified. A woody space 
between the centre and right was also occu- 
pied by light infantry ; and some field works 
had been thrown up in front of Abechuco 
and Gamarra Mayor. Thus posted, the ene- 
my covered the city of Vittoria, and held the 
three great roads, which, from Logrono, 
Madrid, and Bilboa, unite in that city, and 
thence pursue one line to Bayonne. 

“ Here, therefore, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the enemy should make a resolute 
stand to protect the main road to Bayonne, 
and to cover the evacuation of their 
depét at Vittoria, as well as the orderly and 
safe march of those immense convoys which 
had accompanied them from the heart of 
Spain. Joseph Buonaparte nominally com- 
manded in person. The armies of Po 
and the south were in the first line, that of 
the centre and the cavalry in reserve. Thus 
they had near 70,000 combatants, and 100 
— of cannon, arrayed in battle order. 

e allies outnumbered them by 4,000 or 
5,000 All the divisions of the Anglo-Portu- 

ese were present, with the exception of 
fe sixth, which was detained at Medina in 
observation; for there was a corps of 12,000 
French in the direction of Bilboa, under 
General Foy; and General Clausel, with a 
body of 15,000 men, was at Logrono. But 
the French, actually present on the field of 
battle could not have been short of 70,000 ; 
and in the number given for the allies are 
included three divisions of Spaniards, under 
Giron, Longa, and Murillo. 

“The sun of the 2lst of June rose clear 
and cloudless. The allied columns stood to 
their arms, and marched from their bivouacs 
‘on the. Bayas, in recap ea y Dy day 
of glory. Lord Wellington disposed the army 
in ies . ‘The ught under Sir Rowland 
Hill; ‘the left under Sir Thomas Graham ; 
while the centre, consisting of four divisions 
formed in two columns, received. orders more 
immediately ‘from himself. In the right 


corps was the allied division under Sir Wil- 

liam Stewart, the Portuguese division under 

the. Conde de Amarante, and a division of 

Spaniards under Murillo. In the centre were 

the divisions. of Sir Lowry Cole and Baron 
2D2 


Alten, and those of Lord Dalhousie and Sir 
Thomas Picton. On the left, with Sir Thomas 
Graham, were the first division and General 
Oswald’s ; also two brigades of cavalry, and 
the Spanish division of Longa. The centre 
of the enemy’s position was so strong, and it 
was defended by such enormous batteries of 
field artillery, and so large a force, that any 
attempt to pierce it was not hopeful or 
prudent ; though the immense extent of line 
from Abechuco to Puebla would, with a less 
formidable post fur the centre, have favoured 
such an attack. As it was, it became neces- 
sary to force back the enemy’s flanks, and to 
delay any assault on the French centre till 
the right or left corps of the allies should 
have crossed the Zadorra, and be so well ad- 
vanced as to give a powerful support in 
flank to a front attack. The Spaniards of 
Murillo commenced the action, supported by 
the light companies of the second division, 
and the 71st light infantry under the Ho- 
nourable Colonel Cadogan. The Spaniards 
ascended the steep heights of Puebla with 
great spirit, and were soon engaged with the 
enemy, who kept up a very hot fire of mus- 
ketry on their advance. Murillo behaved 
admirably; he was wounded, but kept the 
field, and continued the combat with good 
countenance, till the support under Colonel 
Cad came to his aid. The enemy rein- 
forced this point strongly, and a severe strug- 
gle ensued ; but they were at length driven 
back, though not without having inflicted a 
heavy loss on the allies. The 7)st regiment 
lost 400 men; and Cadogan, the heroic 
commander.of that t corps, fell mor- 
tally wounded at its head: he died upon the 
field, with his eyes anxiously following its 
advance. The heights of Puebla thus won, 
Sir Rowland Hill directed two brigades of 
the second division to carry the village and 
heights of Subijana de Alava. The village 
was immediately seized by the brigade of 
Colonel O’Callaghan, wi‘hout loss; the de- 
fensive cannonade from the heights above, 
though heavy, being ill directed. The ene- 
my, however, soon filled the ravines amon 
the heights above, and a wood to the left of 
Subijana, with a swarm of tirailleurs, and 
made repeated efforts to recover the village ; 
but they were stoutly opposed, and the 
ground was contested hotly. The regiments 
which skirmished opposite the wood suffered 
severely from the fire of the French volti- 
geurs, and the combat was maintained here, 
till the head of a column, directed by Sir 
Rowland Hill to advance along the lofty 
ridge running from the Puebla mountain, 
appeared,upon the enemy’s flank. About 
this time, the fourth and light divisions 
under General Cole passed the Zadorra ; the 
former at the bridge of Nanclares, the latter 
at that of Tres Puentes. Almost as soon as 
these had crossed, the column under the Earl 
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of Dalhousie reached its point of attack; and 
the third division under Sir Thomas Picton, 
followed by the seventh under the earl, 
crossed the bridge on the Mendonza road 
higher up. These four divisions formed 
rapidly on the left of the Zadorra, and ad- 
vaneed against the enemy’s right centre; 
while their left centre was immediately ex- 
posed to a flank attack by the complete 
success of Sir Rowland Hill, who now fol- 
lowed up their retreat from Subijana de 
Alava with his wonted steadiness and vigour. 
The allied columns which advanced against 
the enemy’s right centre were furiously en- 
. They were received with a most 
estructive fire; but they moved on in ad- 
mirable order, notwithstanding the difficulty 
of the ground. It was not possible for the 


movements of any troops to be conducted - 


with more spirit and regularity. The ad- 
vance was made by echellons of regiments in 
two or three lines, according to the nature of 
the ground. The brigade of General Col- 
ville, in Picton’s division, being on the left, 
led up, and was first en » the enemy 
falling upon it hotly in very superior force ; 
it not only yaw | held ground against this 
attack, but, assailing in turn, drove before it 
this body, and coming on its reserve lines 
well formed, overthrew them at the bayonet’s 
point and captured their guns. In the vil- 
lage of Arinez, the enemy fought for a time 
with better success; but it was at last carried 
by the bayonet. As the fourth and light 
divisions advanced, the French fell back 
upon Vittoria in good order. So long, how- 
ever, as they did maintain themselves against 
these attacks of their centre,* the fire of their 
artillery was terrible: 80 guns were thunder- 
ing from their position. While the right and 
centre of the allies were thus vigorously pur- 
suing their success, the left column under 
Sir Thomas Graham, supported by a Spanish 
division under General Giron, attacked the 
French right on the heights above the village 
of Abechuco, and carried them. This done, 
Sir Thomas Graham directed General Oswald 
to assail the post of Gamarra Mayor, and 
formed the first division to attack Abechuco. 
Both these villages having bridges over the 
Zadorra were strongly occupied. Gamarra 
Mayor was storthed by a brigade of General 
Oswald’s division, and carried at the bayo- 
net’s point without firing a shot. General 
Robinson, under a heavy fire of artillery and 
musketry, led up his trooj. to this gallant 
attack in columns of battalions, with the 
support of two guns of Major Lawson’s bri- 
gade of artillery. Sir Thomas Graham now 
placed two brigades of field artillery in bat- 


® The heights ou which the French centre stood, 
are by tradition the same ou which the English 
under Edward the Black Prince obtained a complete 
the Bastard, and 

» On the throne. 


over the army of Hen 


victo 
eeated Don Pedro, the rightful 
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tery against Abechuco; and, under cover of 
this fire, Colonel Halket, with the German 
light battalions, supported by a brigade of 
Portuguese infantry under General Bradford, 
dislodged the enemy by so resolute an assault, 
that one of the German battalions took two 

ns and a howitzer on the bridge. While 
this combat took place at Abechuco, the 
enemy made the greatest efforts to retake 
Gamarra Mayor; but General Oswald de- 
feated them with the same aw which 
had distinguished his first attack. Upon the 
heights on the left of the Zadorra, the enemy 
still had two divisions of infantry in reserve, 
posted so strongly that it was not possible as 
yet for the troops of Sir Thomas Graham to 
pass the bridges which they had so bravely 
taken: but they waited eagerly for that 
moment when the perfected combinations of 
Lord Wellington should loosen them to pur- 
sue; for already they could hear the advancing 
battle in the centre. No sooner had the 
allies passed Vittoria in pursuit of the ene- 
my’s centre and leit, than Sir Thomas Gra- 
ham, pushing across the river, took possession 
of the road to Bayonne. This line of retreat 
being intercepted, the road to Pampeluna 
was the only route by which these reserve 
divisions could retire, and upon this they in- 
stantly fell back in great haste and disorder. 
The entire army of the enemy was now not 
only beaten, but driven back upon one line 
of retreat; and in a state so disorganized 
and helpless, that they never rallied, but ran 
off in large confused masses, abandoning all 
their cannon, ammunition, and baggage to 
the victors. They moved so swiftly, that 
comparatively few prisoners were made. The 
infantry could not overtake them; and from 
the nature of the ground, which is much 
intersected by ditches, and otherwise inclosed, 
the cavalry of the allies could do but little. 
The French suffered, however, as they fled, 
some little loss from the bullets and shells of 
@ battery of horse artillery, which from a 
commanding eminence, were poured upon 
them, as, crowding towards one point, the 
different corps were thrown upon each other, 
and becoming one dense mob, were some- 
what delayed under this fire by the pressure. 

The pursuit was continued till dark ; Lord 
Wellington being in person with his advanced 
guard. The troops now, being greatly ex- 
hausted, were halted for the night. They 
had been sixteen hours under arms. They 
had fought and won a battle; and, indepen- 
dent of their maneuvres, they had marched 
three leagues since the morning. But the 
victory rewarded and astonished them. They 
had beaten the French often before—but 
thus never. One hundred and fifty pieces of 
artillery, 415 caissons, the military chest, 
ard more than 3,000 carriages, wagons, and 
cars, laden with stores, treasure, or plunder, 
lay spread over the conquered field. Among 
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the trophies of this complete victory were a 
stand of colours and the baton of Marshal 
Jourdan. The loss of the allies did not 
much exceed 700 killed and 4,000 wounded. 
Of the cannon taken, more than ninety were 
field-pieces, foul-mouthed with recent use. 
‘The ground for nearly a square league was 
covered with the wreck of chests and hag- 
The soldiers who got among the 
carriages and cars ransacked them most 
thoroughly; and as there were more than 
200 coaches belonging to the court, the gene- 
tals, and private individuals in the French 
interest, the spoil was rich and curious. State 
robes, embroidered uniforms, court dresses, 
insignia, jewels, the wardrobes of females, 
plate, pictures, and costly curiosa of an end- 
less variety, the accumulated plunder of 
invaded Spain, were here rejoicingly divided 
by the exulting soldiers. But the spoil which 
ellington deserved, and which his admira- 
ble combinations, and the intrepid and suc- 
cessful attacks which he directed, entitled 
him to expect, was a good solid column of 
risoners.* A crowning result which must 
inevitably have been his sure reward, had the 
enemy made one single attempt at a rally or 
stand ; had they even maintained a military 
formation. But no army was ever seen to fly 
in more irregular and headlong confusion. 
Their loss did not exceed 7,000 killed and 
wounded, and the prisoners amounted to 
1,000 more. Of all their material and equip- 
ment, they only carried off the field one gun 
and one howitzer. There is no record in 
history of so vast an army of well disciplined 
and veteran soldiers being thus broken, scat- 
tered, and hunted, likea rabble, from the field.” 
Among the honours showered upon Wel- 
lington for this splendid victory, were an 
estate in Spain, of the supposed annual value 
of 10,0002, a dukedom, and the baton of a 
Field-Marshal in England, in return for the 
baton of Marshal Jourdan, which Wellington 
found in the field of Vittoria, and sent to the 
Prince Regent. The captured cannon contri- 
buted to cast the colossal statue in Hyde Park. 


LINES.—BY CUNNINGHAM. 


As the sweet flower which scents the morn, 
But withers in the rising day : 

Thus lovely was my Henry’s dawn, 
Thus swiftly fled his life away. 


® The British soldiers are unrivalled for fighting; 

et in the hot haste of success they are with great 

ifficulty kept in the rauks. Therefore, it may be 
saic with truth, that while an English general may 
count surely upon them to win a battle, it is doubt- 
ful whether they those less valuable but 
important qualities which enable a skilful com- 
mander to take full advau of a victory. No 
man, however, more truly and gratefully estimated 
the sterling worth of his soldiers than Lord Wel- 
lington. He felt pride and confidence in his vete- 
rans; and has been heard to say, that he would 
rather have one officer or soldier who had served 
with him one or two campaigns, than two or three 
who had not, . 


And as the flower that early dies, 

Escapes from many a coming woe ; 
No lustre lends to guilty eyes, 

Nor blushes on a guilty brow. 
So the sad hour that took my boy, 

Perhaps has spared some heavier doom ; 
Snatched him from scenes of guilty joy, 

Or from the pangs of ill to come. 
es * Ne bee his infant soul 

ever burnt with wrong desires, 

Had ever spurn’d at Heaven's control, 

Or ever quench’d its sacred fires. 
He died to sin, he died to care, 

But for a moment felt the rod; 
Then springing on the viewless air, 

Spread his light wings and soar’d to God. 
This—the blest theme that cheers my voice— 

The grave is not my darling's prison; 
The “stone” that covered half my joys, 

Is “roll’d away,” and “he is risen.” 

The Velvet Cushion. 


ANCIENT STATUES, 
Tue Pheenicians are said to have been the 
first who erected statues to the gods. -Phi- 
dias was the greatest statuary among the 
ancients, and Michael Angelo among the 
moderns. 

Roman Statues.—Those of emperors, with 
long gowns over their armour, were called 
statue paludate ; those of captains and 
cavaliers, with coats of arms, thoracate ; 
those of soldiers with cuirasses, loricate ; 
those of senators and augurs, trabeate ; 
those of the magistrates with long robes, 
togate ; those of the people, with a plain 
tunic, ¢unicate ; and those of women, with 
long trains, stolate. There were other sta- 
tues, consecrated to the gods, as Jupiter, 
Mars, &c.; heroes, which were those of demi- 
gods, as Hercules, &c.; and dugusti, which 
were those of the emperors, as those of Caesar 
and Augustus, under the portico of the 
Capitol. 

The Greeks succeeded in their statues 
beyond the Romans, both in workmanship 
and fancy. Wilkins, in his Mathematical 
Magic, tells us: “ Architects propounded 
unto Alexander, to cut the mountain Athos 
into the form of a statue, which in its right 
hand should hold a town, capable of contain- 
ing ten thousand men, and in its left, a 
vessel to receive all the water that flowed 
from the mountain :” 


“ Stones leap’d to form, and rocks began to live.” 
P 


‘ope. 
Polycletus, the famous sculptor, who flou- 
rished about the year 430 z.c., was supposed 
to have carried the art of sculpture to the 
— perfection, at least as far as the ex- 
cellence of single figures could go. One of 
his figures, representing a life-guard of the 
King of Persia, was performed in such exact 
proportions that it was called the rule; and 
artists came to study it as a model. He 
made the statue of a boy, which was esti- 
mated at a hundred talents, or nearly 20,0002. 
according to our reckoning. 
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The statue of the ary Jove, made of 
ivory and gold by Phidias at Elis, was paid 
for by all the spoils taken from the Pisans. 
In the statue of Minerva, made for the Acro- 
polis, there were 8,000 pounds sterling of 
gold, besides the ivory, &. The statue of 
the Venus of Gnidus was refused to be given 
up for the payment of the debts of a whole 
city. The city of Elis was adorned with 
temples, porticos, and nasia. Pluto and 
Bacchus, had their respective temples: the 
statue of Venus bore the name of Celestis, 
the feet of this goddess rested upon a — ; 


the sculptor was Phidias. P. 
ANCIENT LIBRARIES. 


Tue Hebrews had their libraries, and Osman- 
dyas, King of Egypt, had a library built in his 
palace; as had also the Ptolemies. The first 
who erected a library at Athens, was the 
rant Pisistratus: it was transported by 
rxes into Persia, and was afterwards 
brought back by Seleucus Nicanor to Athens. 
The library of Ptolemy Philadelphus con- 
tained several hundred thousand volumes, all 
in rolls, burnt by Czsar’s soldiers. Constan- 
tine erected a magnificent one at Constanti- 
nople, which was burnt by order of Leo 
Isaurus ; in which were the Iliad and Odys- 
sey, written in letters of gold, on the gut of 
a serpent. The most celebrated libraries of 
Rome, were the Ulpian, and the Palatine. 
A second library was formed from the remains 
of the first at Alexandria, and reputed to 
have consisted of 700,000 volumes, which 
was totally destroyed by the Saracens, who 
heated the water of their baths for six 
months, by burning books instead of wood, 
by command of Omar, Caliph of the Sara- 
cens. 

Anciently, every large church had _ its 
library. Pope Nicholas laid the first foun- 
dation of that of the Vatican, in the year 
1450. It was destroyed by the Constable 
Bourbon in the sacking of Rome, and re- 
stored by Pope Sixtus the Fifth; and has 
been considerably enriched with the spoils of 
that of Heidelberg, plundered by Count 
Tilly in 1622. One of the most complete 
libraries in Europe was erected at Florence, 
by Cosmo de Medicis, 1560. The Bodleian 
at Oxford was founded in the year 1598. 
The Cottonian, formerly kept at Cotton 
House, Westminster, was founded by Sir 
Robert Cotton, about 1600; appropriated to 
the public use and benefit, 13th William III. 
1701; partly destroyed by fire, 1731; removed 
to the British Museum, 1753. The Rad- 
cliffeian, at Oxford, was founded by the will 
of Dr. Radcliffe, who left tn ona to the 
University for that purpose, 1714. 

The at sieutiating library in London, 
was instituted about the year 1740, by Samuel 
Fancourt, at a subseription of a guinea a-year 
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for reading. He afterwards changed the 
plan, and made the subscribers Ry 
P.T.W. 


DAMIETTA.—EGYPT. 
Trave.uers tell us, the rivers which in- 
tersect the land in the neighbourhood of 
Damietta, render it the most fertile spot in 
Egypt. Nature here presents flowers, fruits, 
and harvests, at every season of the year. 
Winter never deprives it of these advantages; 
nor are its beauties ever impaired by sum- 
mer. Destructive heats as well as chilling 
colds are equally unknown in this happy 


- spot. Here are also forests of papyrus, of 


which the ancient Egyptians e their 
paper: the lotus also, valled by the Arabs 
nuphar, exalts its lofty stalk above the 
waters, and diffuses from its flowers a most 
agreeable odour along the marshes and ca- 
nals of the interior parts of the country. The 
reed, Calamus, is here found in abundance, 
and is used for writing by the orientals. The 
villages round Damietta are generally sur- 
rounded with little woods or trees irregu- 
larly planted, which form a picturesque and 
whimsical assemblage. The elegant cassia- 
tree, with its clusters of yellow flowers, 
is seen by the side of the sycamore and 
tamarind; the date-tree lifts its head with 
enormous branches above the grove; the 
orange and lemon-trees cover the labourer’s 
cabin with their golden fruit; the banana- 
treé, the pomegranate, and the fig-tree, with 
their different productions, throw a vast vari- 
ety into these landscapes. At a mile from 
the town to the south-west is a grove of 
orange-trees, which serve as a walk for the 
inhabitants; at the end of the walk is a 
canal filled with papyrus. P.T.W. 





Potes of a Meader. 


LUDICROUS SCENE. 
(From Mr. Morier’s new Work, Ayesha; or the 
Maid of Kars.) 


Sg hero is a young English nobleman, 
rd Osmond, who travels in the Turkish 
provinces, attended by a kidnapped Swiss, 
turned into a Tartar courier, and a supple 
Greek, his valet. In the remote inland town 
of Kars, Lord Osmond’s baggage is over- 
hauled by the dignitaries of the place; and 
the following scene ensues, says the Quar- 
terly Review, “in the happiest vein of 
‘ Hajji Baba in England.’ ”] 

First, the contents of the portmanteau 
were exhibited. In succession were displayed 
waistcoats, neckcloths, shirts, drawers, and 
stockings, which drew forth the astonish- 
ment of all present, for they wondered what 
one man could possibly want with so many 
things, the uses of most of which were to 
them incomprehensible. They admired the 
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ittering beauties of a splendid uniform 
jacket, which its owner carried about to wear 
on appearing at courts and in the presence 
of exalted personages; but when they came 
to inspect a pair of leather pantaloons, the 
ingenuity of the most learned amongst them 
could not devise for what purpose they could 
possibly be used. For let it be known that 
a Turk’s trousers, when extended, look like 
the largest of sacks used by millers, with 
a hole at each corner for the insertion of the 
legs. Will it, then, be thought extraordi- 
nary that the comprehension of the present 
company was at fault as to the pantaloons ? 
They were turned about in all directions, 
inside and out, before and behind. The 
mufti submitted that they might perhaps be 
an article of dress, and he called upon a 
bearded chokhadar, who stood by, wrapped 
up in doubt and astonishment, to try them 
on. The view which the mufti took of them 
was, that they were to be worn as a head- 
dress, and accordingly, that part which 
tailors call the seat, was fitted over the turban 
of the chokhadar, whilst the legs fell in 
nt-like folds down the grave man’s back 
and shoulders, making him ‘look like Her- 
cules with the lion’s skin thrown over his 
head. “ Barikallah--praise be to Allah!” 
said the Mufti, “I have found it: perhaps 
this is the dress of an English pacha of two 
tails!” “ Aferin—well done !” cried all the 
adherents of the law. But the pacha was of 
another apace; he viewed the pantaloons 
in a totally different light, inspecting them 
with the eye of one who thought upon the 
good things of which he was fond. “ For 
what else can this be used.” exclaimed the 
chief, his dull eye brightening up as he 
spoke—“ what else, but for wine? This is, 
perhaps, the skin of some European animal. 
Franks drink wine, and they carry their 
wine about in skins, as our own infidels do. 
Is it not so?” said he, addressing himself 
tu Bo the Armenian. “So it is,” an- 
swered the dyer, “it is even as your highness 
has commanded.”—“ Well then, this skin 
has contained wine,” continued the pacha, 
pleased with the discovery, “and by the 
blessing of Allah! it shall serve us again.” 
—“ Here,” said he to one of his servants, 
“ here,” take this, let the saka sew up the 
holes, and let it be well filled: instead of 
wine, it shall hold water.” And, true enough, 
in a few days after, the pantaloons were seen 
parading the town on a water-carrier’s back, 
pasty Ge duty of mesheks. But it was 
secretly reported, that not long after they 
were converted to the use for which the pacha 
intended them, and actually were appointed 
for the conveyance of his highness’s favour- 
ite wine. : 
“In the lid of the portmanteau was dis- 
covered a boot-jack, with a pair of steel boot- 
hooks. These articles put the ingenuity of 


the Turks to a still greater test. How could 
they possibly devise that so complicated a 
piece of machinery could, by any stretch of 
imagination, have anything in common with 
a pair of boots, a part of dress which they 
pull off and on with as much ease as one 
inserts and re-inserts a mop into a bucket? 
They thought it might have something to 
do with necromancy, then with astrology ; 
but at length it struck them that the whole 
machine must be one for the purposes of 
torture ;—what more convenient than the 
hinges for ne thuntb or cracking 
the finger-joints—what better adapted than 
the boot-hooks for scooping out eyes? Such 
they decided it to be; and in order to con- 
firm the conclusion beyond a doubt, the 
ha ordered his favourite scribe to insert 

is finger between the hinges of the boot- 
jack, which having done with repugnance, 
e was rewarded for his complaisance by as 
efficacious a pinch as he could wish, whilst 
als of laughter went round at his expense. 

e instrument was then made over to the 
chief executioner, with orders to keep it in 
readiness upon the first occasion. 

The various contents of the dressing-case 
were next brought under examination. Kvery 
one was on the look-out for something agree- 
able to the palate, the moment they saw the 
numerous bottles with which it was studded. 
One tasted eau-de-Cologne—another lavender 
water; both which they thought might or 
might not be Frank luxuries in the way of 
cordials. But who can describe the 
which was made by the pacha himself, when, 
attracted by the brilliancy of the colour, he 
tossed off to his own drinking the greater 
part of a bottle of tincture of myrrh! The 
mufti was a man who never laughed. but 
even he, on seeing the contortions of his 
colleague, could not suppress his merriment; 
whilst the menials around were obliged to 
look down, their feet reminding them of the 
countenance ought to » if th 
hoped to k ineaasioes free fan the stick, 

hilst this was taking place, the iman of 
the mosque, whose mortified looks belied his 
love of good things, quietly abstracted from 
the case a silver-mounted box, which having 
opened, he there discovered a paste-like sub- 
stance, the smell of which he thought was 
too inviting to resist; he therefore inserted 
therein the end of his forefinger, and scoop- 
ing out as much as it could carry, straight- 
way opened wide his mouth, and received 
it with a smack. Soon was he visited b 
repentance :—he would have roared wit 
nausea, had he not been afraid of exposin 
himself—he sputtered—he spat. What 
has happened ?” said one, with a grin. 
“ Bak—see!” roared the pacha, who was 
delighted to have found a fellow-sufferer— 
— Bak—see ! the iman is sick.” The na- 
ture of the substance which he had gulped 
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soon discovered itself by ‘the white foam 
which was seen to issue from his mouth: 
then other feelings pervaded the assembly— 
they apprehended a fit—they feared mad- 
ness; in short, such was the state to which 
the unfortunate priest was reduced, that he 
was obliged to make a rapid escape from the 
assembly, every one making way for him as 
one who is not to be touched. The reader 
need not be informed that he had swallowed 
a large duse of Naples soap. 

Many were the mistakes which occurred 
besides those above-mentioned, and which it 
would, perhaps, be tedious or trifling to enu- 
merate. They pondered deeply over every 
article; they turned’ the books upside down, 
they spilt the mercury from the artificial 
horizon, broke the thermometers, displaced 
the barometer, scattered the mathematical 
instruments about, so that they never could 
be re-inserted in the case. A small ivory box 
attracted their attention: it was’ so prettily 
turned, so neat, and so ornamental, that, like 
children quarrelling for a toy, each of them 
Tonged to possess it, At length it was ceded 
to the multi. This sapient personage had 
enjoyed the pleasure of laughing at others, 
put as yet had not been laughed at himself. 
Twisting the box in all directions, at length 
he unscrewed it, much to his satisfaction, 
and seeing a small tube within, surrounded 
by a bundle of diminutive sticks, he con- 
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ve Suleiman, who had seen mote of 
ks than the others, at length ventured 
to take up the box, though with great wari- 
ness: he was entreated, in scare of the 
Prophet, to put it down again by t a, 
who. then wiered Bogos, the fer? nog 
take up the whole machine, sticks and all, 
and at his peril instantly to go and throw it 
into the river: swearing, by the Koran and 
by all the imans, that if devil ever ap- 
peared amongst them again, he would put 
not only him, but every Armenian and Chris- 
tian in Kars to death. , 
There only now remained the medicine- 
chest to be examined, but, seeing what had 
happened, every one appeared but little 
anxious to pursue the investigation, fearful 
of some new disaster. However, when Bo- 
3s had explained that it was to this the 
Frank had recourse when he — medi- 
cine, at that moment every Turk present 
seemed impelled with a desire to take some ; 
and, indeed, they would have proceeded to 
help themselves, had not the Mufti inter- 
sed, who, still with the fear of some satanic 
influence before his eyes, entreated them to 
refrain. But an expedient occurred to him 
which he immediately put into practice. He 
sent for as many Jews as could be found upon 
the spur of the moment, and ordered then 
to appear before the pacha. <A few of these 
miserable outcasts lived at Kars, under the 
erest of tyrannies, and if ever any misery 





cluded this must be the Frank's inkstand 

the liquid in the tube being the ink, the 
‘sticks the pens. He was not long in insert- 
ing one of the sticks into the tube; he drew 
it vut, atid instantaneous light burst forth. 
Who can describe the terror of the Turk ? 
He threw the whole from him, as if he had 
discovered that he had been dandling the 
Shaitan in person. “Ai Allah!” he ex- 
claimed, with eyes starting from his head, 
his mouth open, his hands clinging to the 
cushions, his whole body thrown back :— 
Allah, protect me! Allah, Allah, there is but 
one Allah !” he exclaimed in terror, looking 
at the little box and the little sticks, strewn 
on the ground before him, with an expression 
of fear that sufficiently spoke his apprehen- 
sion that it contained some devilry, which 
might burst out and overwhelm him with 
destruction. Nor were the surrounding 
Turks slow in catching his feelings; they 
had seen the ignition, and had partaken of 
the shock. Every one drew back from the 
box aud its contents, and made a circle 
round it; looking at it in silence, and wait- 
ing the result with terror,—low “ Allah, Al- 
lahs!” broke from the audience, and few 
were inclined to laugh. At length, seeing 
that it remained stationary, the ludicrous 
situation of the mufti began to draw atten. 
tion, and as he was an object of general 
dislike, every one who could do so with 
vafety, indulged’ in laughing at him. The 


was to be inflicted, were sure to come in fur 
the first share. Very soon after the order 
had been given, some half-a-dozen of them 
were collected, and marshalled in a row at 
the end of the room. The bottles were taken 
out separately from the chest, and a certain 
quantity, ad libitum, of every medicine was 
administered to each of the Jews. They 
were then conducted into an outer room, 
where they sat in doleful mood, watchin 
their approaching doom, like men condemn 

to some severe punishment, bewailing their 
misfortune, and in their hearts wishing for 
the destruction of their tyrants. The effects 
produced were as various as they were effec- 
tual: the Turks looked on in horror—the 
Jews were absorbed in disgust. “ Allah, 
Allah !” was exclaimed by every looker-on ; 
and by the time the whole ceremony had 
drawn to a close, they became all seriously 
convinced that their town had been visited 
by the great Evil One in person ; the medi- 
cine-chest was put on one side with caution, 
and every thing which related, directly or indi- 
rectly, to Osmond, was treated with becoming 
suspicion. 





Antiquariana. 


RSSENDINE CHURCH. 
Tue southern door of Essendine Church, 
above represented, is, bayond question, the 
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(Southern Door of Essendine Church.) 


most ancient specimen that the ovale, of 
Rutland, which abounds in Saxon and Nor- 
man remains, can produce of English archi- 
tecture. Other parts of the Church are not 
of such high antiquity. The arch which 
separates the church from the chancel is 
pointed, but has the rude zig-zag ornament 
on the mouldings; and in the west end of 
the church was a_ lance-window, which, 
though old, was of a date subsequent to the 
arch which separates the church from the 
chancel. And the chancel is of more recent 
date than the west end of the church. 

This Church was originally the chapel of 
the castle of Essendine; and it stands within 
the circuit of the outer moat. About the 
latter end of the reign of Henry II. its owner 
granted certain land to the monks of St. 
Andrew, in Northampton, in consideration of 
their finding a chaplain to reside continually 
in Essendine, and to supply the cure of the 
chapel there. 

m the Danes invaded England, about 
the year 1016, the then Baron of Essendine, 
with the men of Stamford, gave them battle 
near that town, and rep them. Essen- 
dine still gives the title of baron to the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury. 

Mr. Blore, the antiquarian illustrator, re- 
marks that he has generally found fonts, and 
the principal doors of the entrance into the 


churches of this county, more ancient than 


any other parts of those edifices. He does. 


not know how to account for this, unless 
some idea of greater sanctity was attached to 
them, which operated to their preservation 
when other patts of the original buildings 
were taken down. 

The above is an interesting relic, especially 
in illustration of the Anglo-Gothic style, 
often miscalled Saxon ; and in further expla- 
nation of this error, the reader is requested 
to turn to p. 24 of the present volume. 


Pelv Books. 


LAYS AND LEGENDS OF VARIOUS NATIONS. 


[Tue ingenious Mr. W. J. Thoms, duly 
considering how the leaven of utilitarian 
dulness prevails over entertainment in lite- 
rature, has set about collecting and translating 
such stories of various nations as illustrate 
their traditions, popular literature, manners, 
customs, and superstitions, and publishing 
the same in a convenient form, and at an 
easy price. The work will succeed, unless 
the pseudo-economists who propose to edu- 
cate children and enlighten grown persons 
“by stratagem,” have so bewildered the 
world with their facts and figures as to have 
left little relish for the fancies of bygone ages. 
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We trust, however, that thé propa ists of 
dulness—the prose persuaders, as Dr. Kitchi- 
ner would call them—have not so far made 
this a leaden age, as to render fairy lore 
unacceptable, and its excellent moral tenden- 
cies valueless ; for, one of its lessons of 

is worth a bushel of the idle speculations 
which are daily showered forth with the 
ostensible object of enlightening and impro- 
ving the people. 

Mr. Thoms has: completed four parts of 
his work. They are occupied with Lays and 
Legends of Germany, France, Ireland, and 
Spain. The editor commences with Germany, 
to which is prefixed an introduction on na- 
tional tales generally, replete with good sense 
and knowl of the subject. Of the Ger- 
man legends it is well observed :—] 

One feature, which will most forcibly point 
out the distinction between the fictions of the 
north and south, is the introduction into the 
former, as into the old mysteries of this coun- 
try, of sacred and events—even 
of the ‘Creator himself. The sober inha- 
bitants of Germany, but little accustomed to 
the debasing irony of the sceptic, are habi- 
tuated from their earliest childhood to look 
upon sacred subjects with the reverence 
which is so justly due to them; and thence 
it is, that the familiarity with which the 
names and personages of Scripture are 80 
frequently introduced into their tales, and 
which the less religious would consider as a 
sign of contempt, is, by their pious and well- 
ordered minds, recognised only as an evidence 
of endearment and respect. 

{We need scarcely add that Mr. Thoms 
has our cordial wishes for his success, and 
‘to show the reader what stores of entertain- 
ment are treasured up in his little work, we 
take one or two of the German fictions entire. ] 


St. Andrew’s Night. 


It is commonly believed in Germany, that 
on St. Andrew’s night, St Thomas’s night, 
and Christmas and New Year’s nights, a 
girl has the power of inviting and seeing her 
future lover. A table is to be laid for two 
persons, taking care, however, that there are 
no forks on it. Whatever the lover leaves 
behind him at his departure must be care- 
fully preserved ; he then returns to her who 
has it, and loves her passionately. It must, 
however, be kept carefully concealed from 
his sight, because he would otherwise remem- 
ber the torture of superhuman power which 
‘he that night endured, and be conscious of 
the charms employed, and this would lead to 
fatal consequences. 

A fair maiden in Austria once sought at 
midnight, after performing the necessary 
‘ceremonies, to obtain a sight of her lover; 
whereupon a shoemaker appeared, having a 
dagger in his hand, which he threw at her 
and then disappeared again. She picked up 
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the which he had thrown at her and 
con it in a trunk. 

It was not long afterwards before the shoe- 
maker visited her, courted her, and married 
her. Some years after their marriage, she 
chanced to go one Sunday, about the hour 
of vespers, to the trunk, in search of some- 
thing which she required for her work on the 
pia day. As she opened her trunk her 
hus' ‘came to her, and would insist on 
looking into it: she kept him off, until at 
last he pushed her away with great violence, 
looked into her trunk, and there saw his lon: 
lost dagger. He immediately seized it, and 

ed of her how she obtained it, because 
he had lost it at a very particular time. In 
her fear and alarm she had not the power to 
invent any excuse, so declared the truth, that 
it was the same r which he had left 
behind him on the night when she had obliged 
him to appear to her. Her husband here- 
upon grew enraged, and said with a terrible 
oath, “ "T'was you, then, that caused me that 
night of dreadful misery !”” and with that he 
thrust the dagger into her heart. 

Note.—Grimm (Deutsche Sagen, Bd. 1. 
s. 172), who mentions that the story is still 
current in many parts of Germany, varying 
as to the actors and precise nature of the 
incidents, according to the locality where it 
is related. Grimm gives several similar le- 
gends; but, as he has unfortunately not 
accompanied his German legends with illus- 
trative notes, like those to his German popular 
stories, we cannot ascertain the opinion of 
this learned antiquarian as to the origin of 
this mysterious incantation. A belief of a 
similar nature obtains in England; and its 
resemblance to the principal features of Matu- 
rin’s tale of Lexslip Castle, in the Literary 
Souvenir for 1825, will immediately strike 
every one who reads that curious specimen 
of the terrific legends of the Sister Isle. 


The Mannikin and the Three Princesses. 


There was once a king who had three 
daughters, who used to walk daily in the 
sagul gardens, which were filled with all sorts 
of wonderful trees, for of these was the king 
a great admirer; and among the trees there 
was one, from which, if any one ventured to 
pluck an apple, they were immediately charmed 
a hundred fathoms deep into the earth. Now 
it was the time of harvest, and the apples on 
the tree were red as blood; and the three 
Princesses went every day to the tree to see 
if the wind had blown off any of the apples, 
but they never found any, although the tree 
was so loaded that they thought it would 
break, and the branches of it were bent down 
to the ground. And the youngest of the 
king’s children longed exceedingly to taste 
of this fruit, and said to her sisters, “ I am 
sure our father loves us too much to let us be 
charmed down into the earth for an apple. 
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T believe he has only threatened to do so to 
strangers.” 

Thereupon she plucked a huge apple from 
the tree, and gave it unto her sisters ; but no 
sooner had they tasted of it, than all three of 
them sank down into the depths of the earth 
where no cock ever crew. 

When it was mid-day, and the king sat 
down to dinner, his daughters were no where 
to be found; the palace and the gardens 
were searched in vain, and the king, in his 
sorrow, proclaimed that whosoever restored 
his daughters to him should have one of 
them for his wife. All the roune men of 
the nation went in search of the three lost 
princesses; who were not only the most 
amiable, but also the most beautiful that 
were ever seen. Among others who were 
seeking them were three young huntsmen, 
who, after travelling eight days, arrived at a 
gteat castle filled with beautiful chambers ; 
in one of these there was a uet 8 | 
and the viands were all hot and smoking; 
yet, throughout the whole castle, no one was 
to be seen. And they waited half a day, 
expecting to see the persons to whom it 
belonged, and the dishes kept hot all the 
time ; but at last they grew so hungry, that 
they fell to and enjoyed themselves; and 
agreed that they would make a stay at the 
castle, one remaining there all day, while the 
others went forth in search of the king’s 
daughters: and they drew lots, and it fell 
to the eldest to remain at home on the first 


th 

e next morning the two youngest went 
forth accordingly, and at noon a very little 
Mannikin came into the room where the eldest 
huntsman was, and begged for a little piece 
of bread, so he cut him a round off the loaf 
which he found there, and handed it to him; 
but the little Mannikin, as he reached it, let 
it fall, and begged him to be so good as to 
pick it up for him. He stooped to do so, 
when the Mannikin took a stick, and, seizing 
the huntsman by the hair of his head, thrashed 
him soundly. On the following day, the 
second remained at home and fared no better; 
and when his brothers came home at night, 
the eldest asked him, “ How has it gone 
with you ?”—“ Oh, badly enough,” was his 
answer. Then complained they of this bad 
treatment to one another, but said not a word 
to their youngest brother, whom they called 
Silly Hans, because he was not skilled in 
the ways of the world. 

On the third day Hans staid at home; and 
at noon the Mannikin came as before, asked 
for a slice of bread, dropped it, and asked 
Hans to be so good as pick it up for him 
mar Then, said Hans to the little Man- 
nikin— What, can’t you pick it up for 
yourself? If you won’t give yourself the 
trouble to help yourself to your daily bread, 
you don’t deserve to eat.” The Mannikin 


thereupon grew ve angry, and told him he 
must 8 if but Hans was not afraid, and 
began to beat the Mannikin soundly, but he 
begged him to leave off, promising him, if 
he desisted, to show him-where the King’s 
daughters were. When he heard this, he 
desisted; and the Mannikin having first 
told him he was an elf, led him to a deep 
well, in which, however, there was no water, 
aud then disclosed to him that his brothers 
did not mean to deal fairly by him, and he 
must therefore release the Princess entirely 
by himself. His brothers would be ready 
enough to recover the Princesses, but would 
not incur the trouble and danger of doing it ; 
he, therefore, must take a large basket, and 
having provided himself with a sword and a 
bell, take his seat therein, and be gradually 
let down below: there he would find three 
chambers, in each of which sat one of the 
King’s daughters, guarded by a many-headed 
dragon, and the heads of these dragons he 
was to cut off. And when the Mannikin 
had said thus, he vanished. 

When evening arrived, home came his 
brothers, and as him how it had fared 
with him ; and when he told them what had 
happened, they were vexed at his better for- 
tune. On the next morning, however, they 
went to the well, and then cast lots who 
should be the first to descend, and the lot 
fell to the eldest, who got into the basket 
with the sword and bell, saying at the same 
time, “ Mind, pull me up again as soon as 
ever I ring.” But he did not descend far 
before he rang the bell, and was pulled up 
again ; and the second brother did the like. 
It now came to the yi , and he went 
the whole way down to the bottom readily 
enough. And when he stepped out of the 
basket, he drew his sword, went to the first 
door, listened there, and heard the dragon 
snoring very loudly; so he opened the door 
very gently, and there he saw one of the 
Princesses, and the dragon’s nine heads were 
laid in her lap. But with his good sword 
he soon lopped them all off. Then the 
Princess sprang up, threw her arms around 
him, kissed him, and hung her necklace of 
pure gold about his neck. Then in like 
manner he released the second daughter, 
who was walking by a dragon with seven 
heads, and the youngest, who was watched 
by a dragon with four heads—And they 
were all greatly rejoiced, and embraced and 
kissed him without ceasi Then he rang 
his bell so loudly, that those above heard 
him, and he placed the three Princesses, one 
after the other in the basket, and when it 
came to his turn to be drawn up, he bethought 


him of what the Mannikin had told him that 
his brothers would not deal fairly by him. 
So he placed a great stone in the basket, and 
when it was about half-way up, his false 
brothers let go of the rope, and the basket 
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and stone fell to the Then they 

am he was ang and they fled b sary the 
cesses, making them promise 

would tell their father that it was t red 

had released them, and when they done 

so, they restored them to the king. 

In the meanwhile the youngest huntsman 
traversed sorrowfully the three chambers, 
thinking in his heart that he must surel 
die. And he saw hanging against the wall 
a little pipe, and he said to himself, “Thou 
art but of little use, for no one can ever be 
merty here.” Then he looked down at the 

ns’ heads and said, “ Neither can you 
help me at all,” and he kept walking up and 
down until the ground was polished by his 
feet. At last he thought he would try and 
cheer himself with the music of his pipe; 
but no sooner did he begin to blow it than 
little Mannikins made their appearance, for 
every note he blew fresh ones came, and at 
length the whole place was full of the elves. 
Then they asked him what were his com- 
mands; and when he told them that he 
wished to get above ground, and see daylight 
once again, an elf took hold of each hair that 
he had upon his head, and so they flew with 
him up to the face of the earth. 

No sooner was he there than he hastened 
to the King’s Court, and found that the 
marriages of the Princesses were about to be 
celebrated; thereupon he went to the cham- 
ber where the King sat with his daughters. 
And when the Princesses saw him, they were 
so ashamed that they fainted; whereupon 
the King thinking that he had in some way 
injured them, commanded that he should be 
cast into prison. But the Princesses no 
sooner recovered than they solicited his re- 
lease. The King demanded why they did 
so, but they said: they dare not divulge it; 
then their father said they should divulge it 
in an oven. Then he went out and listened 
at the door, and heard all, Then he had 
the two eldest brothers hanged, and gave 
Hans his youngest daughter to wife. 

Note—Grimm. Kind; und Haus Mar- 
chen 2, s. 32—37. This tale is from Pader- 
born, and is given by Grimm in his dialect 
of that district. Several similar tales are 
quoted in the notes upon it. And it will be 
found to correspond in many particulars with 
the romance of the Horny Siegfried. That 
hero being assisted by the Dwarf Eugleyne, 
as Hans by the Mannikin, &c. 


The Stolen Pennies. 


A man and his wife and children were 
once upon a time sitting at their noon-tide 
meal with a good friend, whom they had 
invited to share it with them. And while 
: were so seated, the cluck struck twelve, 
and the r saw the door open, and a 
very little child, dressed all in white, came ; 
jt neither looked about nor spake a word ; 
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but went right through the chamber. Soon 
afterwards it came back, as silently as before, 
and went out of the door again. And it 
came again in like manner on the second 
and third days; until at length the stranger 
asked the man of the house to whom 
the beautiful child belonged, who came every 
day at noon into the chamber? “I have 
never seen it,” said he, “ nor do I know to 
whom it can belong.” On the following day 
the stranger pointed it out to the father when 
it came in, but he saw it not, neither did his 
wife nor children see it. Then the stranger 
arose, went to the door through which it had 
, opened it a little way, and peeped in. 
en saw he the child stting on the ground, 
groping and raking very busily in the crevices 
of the floor; as soon, however, as it perceived 
the stranger it vanished. Then he related 
what he had seen, and described the child 
so minutely, that the mother knew it at once, 
and said, “ Alas! that is my own dear child, 
that died four weeks since.” Then he broke 
up the flooring, and there found two — 
which the child had once received from the 
mother to give to a poor beggar, but it had 
thought that it could buy sweetmeats with 
the two pennies, so had kept them and hidden 
them in the crevices of the floor; and there- 
fore it had found no rest in the grave, but 
had come every day at noon to search after 
the pennies. Thereupon the parents gave 
the money to a poor man, and after that the 
child was never more seen. 
Note.—Grimm. K. u. H. Marchen, B. 2, 
8. 277-8. This story is from Cassel. We 
recollect reading a similar one from the pen 
of Mr. Lockhart some years since in the 
Christmas Box. In that instance, the scene 
of the legend was laid in Scotland. 


Che Public Journals. 


SUMMER IN LONDON, 
By L.E.L. 

Neruine can be so pleasant as London in 
the summer. It is so cool, putting Picca- 
dilly, from two till five, out of the question : 
there is always shade on one side or other of 
the street, a shade which you doubly enjoy 
on the principle of contrast. It is satisfac- 
tory to think how hot the people must be 
opposite: then, though I do not eat ice my- 
self, I can suppose other people doing it. If 
they do, an eastern poet might gain new 
ideas about coolness and fragrance, while en- 
joying the coloured coldnesses at Grange’s. 

‘owards the close, flowers begin to pass 
away; you are not met at ore second step 
in Regent-street by a bunch of moss-roses— 
a little faded, it is true, allegories by the way 
of our pleasures, but sweet notwithstanding. 
Dark. pinks no longer heap the st 
in such profusion; but then fruit is come 
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iu, such fruit as only London can furnish. 
I confess that I have no simple and natural 
tastes about gathering it myself. My expe- 
riences in that way have been unfortunate. 
I once picked some strawberries and dis- 
turbed a whole colony of frogs; I once 
gathered a plum, and was stung by a wasp; 
and my latest experience a vals 
which hung— 
“ With rosy cheek turn’d to the sun 
Upon a southern wall.” 
There is an old proverb which says, “Tell 
me your company, and I will tell you your- 
self.” By this rule the peach would be 
severely judged, for its assuciates were ear- 
wigs. I can’t say, for I made no trial of its 
merits: the sight of its friends was enough 
for me. I pass overa horde of other mise- 
ries, such as stooping in the sun, thorns, 
dirt, &e. and will only observe that fruit 
never looks to such an advantage as it does 
on china, whether Dresden, Sevres, or even 
Worcester. There are two seasons when 
Covent-garden will more especially reward a 
visit—at the beginning of summer, and at 
the close. Flora holds her court in the first 
instance, and Pomona in the second. Pass 
along the centre arcade, and it is lined with 
trophies of the parterre or of the orchard, and 
you may look upon the early roses, and grow 
sentimental about 
“The blush that ever haunted early love,” 


or become unsvphisticated, and go back to 
the innocent enjoyments of your childhood 
while gazing on the crimson-sided apples. 
1 like, too, Hungerford market; it gives one 
the idea of a Dutch picture. People wear 
mere bargaining faces; fruit and flowers 
have their price, but fish were sent into the 
world, at least into the market, to be cheap- 
ened. Every body beats down the price of 
a fresh pair of soles, or a fine turbot. It is 
just the sort of place for a new edition of the 
old anecdote of a well-known legal peer, who, 
feeling the necessity of reform among fish- 
mongers, and retrenchment in their bills, 
determined on “shaming the rogues.” He 
took his station at the dinner-table in all the 
triumph of a good bargain, that ovation of 
daily life, when “there was a place where 
the turbot was not.” Instead of that, he 
met his lady’s eyes, triumphant in her turn, 
with a consciousness of a good bargain also, 
—* My dear, fish was excessively dear to-day, 
and poor Mrs. So-and-so called in great dis- 
tress, her fishmonger having disappointed 
her; so let her have the turbot for—” ex- 
actly one-half what her unfortunate husband 
had paid for it. 

The moral of this story is,— we English 
people delight in a moral—not a moral to be 
deduced or inferred, but a nice, rounded, 
little moral, in all the starch of set sentences, 
and placed just at the end,—the moral of 


this is, let no man think of buying bargains. 
Alas for the unfortunate woman whose hus- 
band delights in surprises and presents! If 
she has red hair, he brings her home pink 
ribbons: he buys a cap at the Bazaar ora 
ow the a that I mean the 
east disrespect to those two v re 
age ;—but certainly the one a vel. 
ws, the blues and greens, which ornament 
the fabrics there exhibited, meant to deco- 
rate “the human face divine,’—to say 
nothing of size or shape, do require a con- 
siderable degree of moral courage in the 
wearer. No, let a man venture on nothing 
but shawls and jewellery: in a Cashmere or 
a diamond necklace he cannot go far wrong. 
By the by, a ay Gardens are just now 
singularly beautiful: I do not mean the walk 
par distinction, for I am writing of the 
picturesque, not the social pleasures of Lon- 
don: no; among the old trees, whose 
depths of shade are as little known as the 
depths of the Black Forest. The fine old 
branches will close over your head; the caw 
of the rooks is heard in melancholy but 
musical monotony; while their flight ever 
and anon disturbs the quiet leaves, and lets 
in fantastic streaks of sunshine on the soft 
grass. From afar off comes the perpetual 
and deep voice of the huge city—that human 
ocean, whose waves know not rest. After 
wandering through many a shadowy walk, 
all darkly green, for there are no flowers, you 
arrive at the square old palace, associate with 
William and Mary; formal, staid, suiting 
the town portion of a period whea “the tan- 
gles of Neera’s hair were powdered, and 
“the silver-footed Thetises” wore high-heeled 
slippers. I like William. Placed all his 
life in the most difficult circumstances, he 
yet made the best of them; and he, at least, 
owed no gratitude to his father-in-law. But 
Mary—it is treason to all her sex’s most 
kindly affections not to entertain an aversion 
to the most cold and thankless of children. 
Female patriotism is a thing utterly beyond 
my comprehension. Her father had been a 
kind father to her; and the claims even of a 
nation are, to a woman, little in comparison 
with those of home. The reader may or 
may not think so; he can tum the subject 
over in his mind while he pursues the dim 
and chestnut-shaded walk which brings him 
again to the Park. During this time the 
sun has been setting; the fine old trees 
stand still and solemn in the crimson air ; 
the Park is empty; the smoke has rolled 
away, and rests, like a thunder-storm over 


the distant buildings. A clear and softened 
atmosphere is immediately above you; a few 
light clouds are flushed with li its of fugi- 
tive red; a deep purple hue is upon t 

Serpentine, along which are floating, still 
as shadows, snowy as spirits, two or three 
white swans. They alone share with you the 
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silence and the solitude to be found even in 
London.— New Monthly Magazine. 


FOLLY. 
Tuerz is folly in all the world, 
Or go we East or West, 
A folly thit vexes the old, 
And keeps the young from rest. 
The miser has folly enough, 
For his soul is in sordid bags, 
And the spendthrift’s folly, alas! 
‘Brings him to sin and rags. 
There is folly in statesmen’s schemes, 
For, spite of their plotting and wit, 
There's a wiser hand above 
That leads them with bridle and bit. 
There's folly in power and pride, 
That makes full many to fall ; 
There's a folly in maiden’s love, 
But that is the sweetest of all. 
But of all the follies, the worst— 
For it stings with constant smart, 
The scorpion of the mind— 
Ts that of a thankless heart. 
For the thankless heart is cursed, 
And with blessings encompass’d grieves— 
For it cannot rejoice with the hand 
That gives nor yet receives. 

To be thankful makes better the good ; 
And if Heaven should send us ill, 
There is kindness in Him that gives— 

So let us be thankful still. 
Olet us be thankful in youth, 
And let us be thankful in age— 
Let us be thankful through life, 
For there’s pleasure in every stage. 
Youth has its own sweet joys, 
And he must be blind as a bat, 
Who cannot see Love's sweet smile, 
And will not be thankful for that. 
There are friends the dearest to cheer, 
Ere half our sand is run— 
And affection makes wintry days 
As bright as the summer’s sun. 
And when from the dearest on earth 
We part, let us hope ’tis given 
A boon to the thankful still 
To meet them again in Heaven. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


A LEAF FROM A LOG. 
‘We had a negro on board of very sullen and 
repulsive aspect, who bore the euphonious 
cognomen of Quaco. He belonged to the 
captain of the schooner, who had treated him 
with great kindness, and cured him of that 
scourge of the African called “ mal d’esto- 
mac,” caused by eating earth. That his 
cure might be completed, his humane master 
brought him up the Orinoco* with us, and 
as he had been accustomed to the kitchen, 
or, what is better understood in the West 
Indies, the cook-room, employed him as cook 
on board the schooner. e crew having 
been much fatigued with their exertions that 
day, the captain ordered his cook to make 
some good coffee, and enough for all on board. 
This was presently brought us; but the lad 
who served us as steward, an intelligent 
Creole youth, the moment he placed it upon 
the table, besought us with earnest intreaties 


* A river in South America. 
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not to touch it, saying that he felt certain 
there was something wrong in it, and that 
he had already cautioned the crew. The 
captain was inclined to treat the boy’s warn- 
ing as some idle suspicion, observing that 
the man had not been on shore, and that the 
medicine-chest was safely locked. But noth- 
ing could pacity the boy. 

“ Look at it, sir,” said he earnestly; “ smell 
it, and say if it is as it ought to be.” 

“ Why, it és rather thick,” said the cap- 
tain; and taking the cup up in his hand, 
3 egad ! it does smell rather queer.” 

inquired whether he had auy test on 
board that might detect anything deleterious. 

“ True,” said he, “ I have a test, and a 
sure one ;” and he reached a case from the 
lockers, from which he drew a brace of pis- 
tols, and very deliberately began to load them. 

“ What would you dor” I exclaimed. 
“ Surely, upon such slight grounds, you 
would not * 

‘ Don’t be alarmed,” said he, interrupting 
me. “I shall do nothing rash ;” and he 
coolly examined the flint. Having loaded 
and primed the weapons—“ Call down Quaco 
and the crew.” 

They came into the cabin. The cook 
was called forward, and the crew thronged 
around the door. 

“ Quaco,” said the captain, sternly, “ drink 
that cup of coffee to the very dregs.” 

“T don’t like coffee,” said the African, 
drawing back in-evident surprise and alarm. 

“ Swallow it this instant !” 

The negro took a spoonful of the mixture, 
though trembling with fear. He held it in 
his mouth for a moment, and then, shud- 
dering, spit it out. 

“ Force him to take it, sir,” said one of 
the sailors. 

“ He would have ‘poisoned the whole of 
us,” said a stout Angosturian ;—“ St. Anto- 
nio and the saints keep us!” and he crossed 
himself most devoutly. The sailors made 
an advance as though they would have en- 
forced the request of the former, when the 
captain called out— 

“Stand off; let no one lay hands upon 
him.” ‘He then emptied the cup which 
held the liquid into a vessel containing about 
a pint or more, and addressed the negro :— 

“ Do you see these pistols ? each contains 
two balls. You are a guilty man if you re- 
fuse to drink that coffee which you have 
made, and you only choose your death ; for, 
as God is just, your minutes are numbered. 
But if you drink and are unharmed by it, I 
will give you your freedom for accusing you 
unjustly. I promise it in the presence of 
these witnesses. Now drink it.” 

The negro looked as though he understood 
the action of his' master, if he did ‘not fully 
comprehend his: words, for he appeared to 
meditate a flight on deck; .but the crew 
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seemed to anticipate his intentions, and their 
angry gestures plainly told him what mercy 
he ant at their hands. Meantime 
all was as silent as death, save the clicking 
noise which accompanies the cocking of 
pistols. The negro paused; big drops of 
sweat poured down his dark brow like rain ; 
his eyes glared fearfully around, and the 
paleness of death was on his lips. 

“Drink it this instant, you black, mur- 
derous fiend!” cried the captain, who had 
now no doubt of his guilt; and he levelled 
the pistol at his head. : 

e African with a convulsive grasp seized 
the jug, and, while his teeth chattered against 
its edge, drank every drop; then rolling his 
eyes frightfully, either from fear or agony, 
sunk with a deep groan upon the floor of the 
cabin. A murmur of execration arose from 
the crew as he fell, and not one moved for- 
ward to assist the wretched man. Whether 
the captain thought he was hardly warranted 
in enforcing such summary justice ; or that 
a slight shade of compassion came over him, 
he immediately endeavoured to ascertain the 
nature of the poison with which it was evident 
the coffee was drugged ; but the negro either 
could or would not answer. We examined 
his chest, and sought for a clue, but without 
success, until one of the crew discovered a 
quantity of savannah flowers (echites sube- 
recta), a most deadly poison, which the 
assassin had picked out from the refuse of 
the mules, the instinct of these animals 
always inducing them to reject it from their 
food. Satisfied with this di: » we re- 
turned to the cabin, where we found the 
youth who had warned us in the first instance 
on his knees, returning thanks to Providence 
for having been the means. of saving us all 
from a dreadful death. His thanksgivi 
were only interrupted by the oy of the 
negro, who was writhing on floor appa- 
rently in his last agony. We prepared an 
emetic of white.vitriol, which we forced the 
murderer to swallow; but it was useless. 
It brought on a slight vomiting; but ine 
few minutes he expired in dreadful tortures, 
Many a time since have I been haunted by 
that dark, agonized, despairing face, and the 


recollection of those dying groans !— Monthly 
Magazine. 





ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA.” 


In the fight at Actium, Cleopatra has been 
charged with treachery to Antony; it is more 
apparent she was urged by momentary fear ; 
but if her nature yielded to the terror of the 
conflict, she endeavoured to repair misfortune 
with a noble energy. When Antony, de- 
jected by reverses, joined her at Alexandria, 
she was gallantly attempting to transport her 
* From “ Wives of the Cxsars,” a clever and very 
amusing paper in the Monthly Magazine. — ; 


gallies from the Eyyptian to the Aerythrean 
sea. Her daring and enthusiastic mind 
conceived the project of abandoning her 
country and of seeking out a — shore, 
where love and sovereignty might yet — 
beyond the arms of Caesar. And yet she was 
prepared to end them at the frown of destiny; 
and had devised, from the result of several 
poisonous experiments, the means of 
self-extinction. Is it likely that a woman, 
thus fraught with all the fire of love and 
heroism, would secretly concede Pelusium to 
the Roman arms—a city of enormous wealth 
and strength, which gave possession of the 
Delta, and openxed:a communication with the 
rest of Egypt ? or was it likely to have fallen 
by the treason of Seleucus? Afterwards, at 
least, he was a traitor to his queen ; and the 
wretch that could befray his sovereign’s con- 
fidence, when danger and distress beset her, 
deserves the worst conjectures of mankind. 
Cesar _ inexorable to the prayers of An- 
tony ; his promises to Cleopatra were specious 
but indefinite. He was recalled to Rome by 
the entreaties of Agrippa, but resumed hosti- 
lities in the ensuing spring. Had Antony 
been capable of permanent exertions; had 
he even caught the energy of her by whom 
he was enslaved, he might, before the fatal 
cession of Pelusium, have starved the Roman 
capitol, and given law to his victorious enemy. 
On two occasions he exemplified’ the conduct 
of a hero; it was, however, followed by such 
intermissions of effeminacy, that it conduced 
but little to reanimate a sinking cause. ‘He 
is said to have defied Octavius to a single 
combat; but the latter coldly answered, 
“ Antony might think of many other ways 
to end his life.’ Treachery and desertion 
followed bat p< When information 
was conveyed to him of Cleopatra's death, 
he put his sword into the hand of ‘Eros, ex- 
posed his breast, and bade him strike; but 
the faithful servant, reverencing the person, 
and overwhelmed withthe misfortunes of 
his master, dealt the blow upon himself and 
perished at his feet. This solitary imstance 
of devotion in the midst of infidelity, dis- 
solved him into tears. “ If thy heart revolted 
from the killi master, thou hast taught 
me, — Pr »” said Antony, “ to act 
by thy example; when he { lunged ‘his 
weapon in a vital The wound did not 

uce immediate death, and he in vain 
solicited the standers by to consummate his 
end ; but they forsook him to a man. *Cled- 
patra, when ‘she heard the cries of anguish, 
and recognised the voice of Antony, despatch- 
ed a messenger to bid him’ join her in ker 
tower, a monument'to which she had retreat- 
ed near the shrine of Isis. Antony, pale 
and bleeding, was raised into the tower by a 
rope. The wretched Cleopatra ‘saw him in 


the agonies of death. She soothed him with 
the fondest cares affection could suggest, 
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and as she wiped away the blood, still ebbing 
from his wound, she called him “ Emperor 
and husband!” The dying triumvir, though 
speechless, could evince his sensibility to her 
endearments; and while she held him in her 
arms, Mark Antony breathed his last upon 
the lips of Cleopatra. A scene of tumultuous 
negotiation fullowed between the queen and 
Cesar’s messengers. Cleopatra was secretly 
informed by Dolabella, and indeed she sub- 
uently saw from her discourse with Cesar, 
that the victor destined her to swell the glory 
of a Roman triumph. This humiliation she 
determined to avert. By Octavius’s permis- 
sion, she visited the place of Antony’s inter- 
ment, and, kneeling at his tomb, addressed 
the manes of the dead; first in the depth of 
love and tenderness, and lastly in the lan- 
of a hervine. The deities of Egypt 
j ary etal her! she implores the gods of 
Antony and Rome to roa nen es the 
ignominy of appearing, to her lord’s disgrace, 
in the temple of dha tiaher 5 and exclaiming 
on the misery of life without him, beseeches 
half his grave to hide her shame and her 
afflictions. Having kissed a coronal of 
flowers and wetted it with plenteous tears, 
she laid it on his tomb. 

On the evening of her death, she supped 
with her accustomed splendour. An asp, 
the reptile she had chosen for her purpose, 
was brought her by a peasant, under cover of 
some figs. Before retreating to her monu- 
ment, she wrote to Cesar, who discovered in 
the tone of her address an earnest of her 
secret resolution.. He despatched his —_ 
in haste; but Cleopatra was no more. When 
the doors of her apartment were burst open 
she was dead; her beauty yet was. unim- 
pee She lay beneath a canopy of white 

lusian, dropped with upon a golden 
couch of gorgeous wor! ship, attired in 
all the ornaments of royalty. Her attendant 
Tras, too, was lifeless at her feet; and Char- 
mian, — able to support herself from the 
approach 






death, was striving to arrange a 
diadem on Cleopatra’s brows. : 


The Gatherer. 


St. Ives.—In the Saxon times St. Ives is 
said to have had a mint; but this opinion, 
says Mr. Gough, “ rests entirely on a mistake 
of a coin of Edraund, having on the reverse 
Ive Moneta, the name of the mint-master, 
which, in the Philosophical Transactions, 
“was appropriated to St. Ives; whereas that 
name was not known in the Saxon times, 
and it is called Slepe in Domesday.” 

Making a Borough.—The vil of God- 
agama was ap noted fo i hus- 

, the people sparing neither expense 
pe to promote every different branch 
of agriculture; and the lands in and near it 
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are held by a very singular tenure : namely, 
that when any of our kings pass that wa 
the people are obliged to attend him wi 
their ploughs and other instruments of hus- 
bandry. It does not appear in what king’s 
reign this custom took place, nor do we find 
it was ever put in practice more than once, 
which was in the reign of James I. when 
that monarch came from Scotland, in passing 
by this place, the people met him with 70 
ploughs, each drawn by a team of horses, 
The king, being surprised at the sight of so 
many people with such implements, asked 
the reason of it, and was answered that they 
were his own tenants, and by that tenure 
they held their land; upon which his Majesty 
was so well pleased that he incorporated 
them by the name of two bailiffs, twelve 
assistants, and the commonalty of the borough 
of Godmanchester. 


Eye Water.— At Hailweston, near St. 
Neots, “ are (says Camden) two little springs 
one of fresh water, the other somewhat salt : 
the latter is reckoned, by the neighbours, 
good against itch and leprosy, the former 
against dimness of sight.” 


Marvel.—In Long Orton churchyard, Hun- 
tingdon, is a monument, which, according to 
a tradition of the inhabitants, recorded by 
Bishop Kennet, was intended to commemo- 
rate “a Lord Longueville, who in fighting 
with the Danes near this place, received a 
wound. in his belly so that his entrails fell 
out ; but wrapping them round the wrist of 
his left arm, he continued the combat with 
his right hand till he had killed the Danish 
king, and soon after fell himself.” 


lish Diana.—At Ryhall, (says Cam- 
den,) when our forefathers were so bewitched 
by superstition as almost to lose the true God 
in the crowd of deities, Tibba, a saint of in- 
ferior order, was worshipped as another Diana 
by fowlers, patroness of hawking. Tibba 
was a female anchorite at -Godmanchester, 
related to Penda, king of Mercia, about 696, 
and buried here, from whence her relics were 
removed by Elfsi, abbot of Peterborough, 
963, to his monastery. Dr. Stukely makes 
her the Aunter’s saint, and derives from her 
name the notes of the horn Tan Tivy, q. d. 
Sam or Saint Tibba. At Ryhall they call 
her a queen, and say she used to bathe in 
Tibba’s hill spring, i. e. Téhba’s hill well: 
on this hill is Hale (q. d. Holy) green. 


Among the North American Indians to 
hold up the open palm of the hand is a sign 
of peace. 
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